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It seems a pity that publishers should not be more circumspect in duplicating 
excellent editions of the same work already in existence, unless the new form clearly 
has some additional advantage justifying the time and expense put upon it. A more 
rational policy in this respect would effect a great saving in many directions. The 
present edition of El Capit&n Veneno is inferior to a preceding one which has latterly 
been published, and its appearance cannot, therefore, be said to fulfil any truly useful 
purpose. The editor's object seems to have been to reduce information to the brief- 
est limits, a policy which in the present instance has involved many sacrifices in 
efficiency. For if a book is to discharge its mission worthily it should not leave to 
the devices of the busy — and perad venture ill-equipped — teacher that which properly 
comes within its own province. 

Valera's El Pdjaro Verde. Edited by G. G. Brownell. Cloth, i2mo. 

28 pages of text, with notes and vocabulary. Price 45 cents. Ginn & Co. 

This is a popular and pleasing fairy tale of a leading Spanish author, a text well 
adapted for early reading. The language is easy, the style simple, and the idioms 
not so numerous or unusual as to be disconcerting to the beginner. The present 
edition is a practicable one, with vocabulary and notes. The latter are sparing 
in quantity and quality, although perhaps all that the nature of the text absolutely 
calls for. Idioms receive, as a rule, free translation without explanation. We think 
this course a disadvantage, although there are some teachers who might deem such 
explanations wasted on beginners, or would leave them to the ingenuity of the 
teacher, who, presumably is competent to fill in the gaps. Unfortunately this last 
desideratum is not always attainable in a system of school assignments so frequently 
met with where teachers are often forced to make the most irrational or fantastical 
combinations of subjects committed to their charge. 

A body of composition exercises is appended to the text, made up of twenty 
groups of English sentences paraphrased from Spanish originals scattered throughout 
the text. The usefulness of these exercises would have been greatly heightened had 
the choice of a given group been circumscribed to certain definitely stated pages or 
passages. As it is, the pupil is obliged to glean over a wide field in the hopes of 
picking up, here and there, the kernels he is looking for. Carried to excess the pro- 
cess is apt to be discouraging instead of having, as it should have, stimulating 
results. 

The edition is in striking contrast to current usage in that the text is not pre- 
ceded by a learned and erudite biographical-critical treatise on the author and his 
works. Such a treatise would be hardly in keeping with the literary proprieties to be 
observed toward a short fairy story. But we think that a few lines of information 
about the author and his work would have been welcome to both teacher and student. 
Even this is lacking. 

Lesage's Historia de Gil Bias de Santillana (Padre Isla's version). Edited 
with notes and vocabulary by Geddes and Josselyn. D. C. Heath & 
Co., pp. 244 (165 of text). 

We are glad to note the appearance of this celebrated work in a form convenient 
for school and college use. For the fact that the Historia de Gil Bias purports to be 
a Spanish translation from the French original of Lesage matters little in the prac- 
tical estimate of Padre Isla's work. The subject-matter of Lesage's novel is far more 
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Spanish than French : rather, it is exclusively the former; and it needed only a well 
fitting Spanish dress to make it take independent rank at once among the best orig- 
inal Spanish works known. In their preface the editors do well in reminding the 
reader, that despite the existence of numerous original Spanish texts none has had 
quite the success of the Padre Isla's celebrated version of Gil Bias. To an eminent 
degree it possesses the needed qualities of human interest in the theme, of clearness 
and directness in the narrative, of simplicity in style, to become an excellent text 
for middle or latter first-year reading. And above all it has the wit that keeps it 
sweet. 

In spite of these superior advantages it is not easy to make up from the lengthy 
original a perfectly satisfactory edition within the brief limits of a hundred and fifty 
pages, more or less. In the original the narrative is very discursive, having numerous 
episodes that may very profitably be abridged, and digressions that may be discarded. 
Yet even with this gain in compactness and unity brought about by liberal and judi- 
cious excision the remaining matter selected requires skilful treatment in order that 
the surgical work may not result in obvious and painful mutilation. The editors may 
have done as well as could be expected under the circumstances. Yet we venture to 
think that in certain cases the amputation might have been better managed, or, at 
least, disguised by some device for connecting smoothly the broken ends so as to 
improve the articulation. If the editors had introduced brief explanatory passages, in 
Spanish or English, to connect the broken links, the clearness of the narrative for the 
inexperienced reader, unacquainted with the original, would have improved. For exam- 
ple, Book I is presented in our edition tolerably intact as far as the fourteenth chapter, 
where the hero is brought back to his supposed benefactress, Dona Mencia, after his 
release from the Astorga prison. At this point he begins a variety of experiences 
covering the five chapters of the rest of Book I, at the close of which he enters upon his 
interesting service with the licenciado Cedillo, who later succumbed to the malpractice 
of Doctor Sangrado. But in the abridged text no attempt is made to connect the two 
points, and the break between the last recorded chapter of Book I and the first of 
Book II is disconcertingly abrupt. At the beginning of Book II, chap, iii (p. 71), a 
note could have enlightened the reader as to the identity of the Seiior Arias de 
Londoiia. We are here first introduced to him, although in the terms of the text we 
are led to infer that we should already be acquainted with him. As a matter of fact 
his first appearance in the original is in the last omitted chapter of Book I where he 
has an intelligence office at which Gil Bias applies for service. A more bewildering 
example is p. 86, where the original text, set without commentary before the reader, 
leads the latter to infer in a vague, unsatisfactory way, that the hero has had a mauvais 
quart d' heure with an adventuress, Camila, and her ruffian confederate, Rafael. As 
the chapters relating this affair have been cut out, a brief explanatory note might 
have set this uncertainty to rights. The reader is already prepared to jump many 
gaps, but he would prefer not doing so blindfolded. Other examples of such nebulous 
stages in the career of Gil Bias might be cited, notably p. 118, between chap, iii of 
Book III and chap, iii of Book VII, at which point the narrative is resumed. 

In fact, we presume that the editors deliberately discarded any idea of making a 
liaison between the different chapters introduced, barring a single exception (p. 139), 
contenting themselves with giving us a series of brilliant pictures relating to some of the 
best known episodes in the hero's checquered career, such as the experiences with the 
robbers and their subterranean retreat, with Sangrado, the licenciado Cedillo, the Arch- 
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bishop of Granada, the duke of Lerma. But we feel that such a course, uncorrected, 
constitutes a blemish of no small degree in the book. Some may contend that it is 
inevitable in a book with a body of selections so very brief, in proportion to the 
original, that the resulting fabric has hardly woof and warp enough to hold it together 
well. 

A few discrepancies in the vocabulary are noted, e, g., p. 10, 1. 13, a note is given 
to tal in the expression el tal caballcro, but it first occurs on p. 7, 1. 29; as el tal meso- 
nero. On p. 19, I. 28, the expression es & saber does not have its meaning " namely " 
or "to wit" registered in the vocabulary, nor quiere decir (p. 77, I. 31) under either 
verb, nor hombres debien (p. 55, I. 10). On p. 118 con molivo de would have justified 
a note, the vocabulary definition of motivo as "motive, accord " not covering the case, 
which is here, rather, " because, for the reason of." On p. 1 10, in the expression por 
poco sospechoso, etc., the sense of por poco might have been included in the vocabulary 
with por ma's. On p. 88, 1. 31 a note to si lo lleva & bien would relieve some uncer- 
tainty. It is not clear why, in the vocabulary, curandero should be taken out of its 
proper alphabetical order and be made to follow cuchillo and precede cuello. Doubt- 
less the list might be considerably increased. 

The notes are perhaps all that are absolutely indispensable. But in a book 
designed, presumably, for those in the early stages of the language it might have 
effected some saving of time and some avoidance of uncertainty to inform the learner 
of the character of such idioms like (p. 40, I. 26) te levanto la tapa de los sesos, "I will 
blow your brains out ; " or, (p. 41, I. 25) me sac6 fuera de mi, "drove me wild, to dis- 
traction ;" or, (p. 121,1. 24) era de ver, "it was worth seeing;" or, (p. 141, I. 1) cal- 
zarse (or, ponerse) las bolas (= enriquecerse , lograr extraordinario provecho). 

But these defects do not seriously mar the merits of the book, which are many. 
The introduction is good, the notes are generally satisfactory as far as they go, the 
vocabulary sufficient — upon the whole ; and the body of the text has been well 
selected. 

Spanish Anthology. Edited by J. D. M. Ford, pp. 390 (333 of text), 
with introduction, glossary, and notes. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

This is a scholarly work that cannot easily be improved upon for those courses 
having the leisure and taste for taking a comprehensive view of the field of Spanish 
verse. The book will warmly commend itself to the sympathies of the relatively 
small constituency — chiefly advanced university courses — of those who have acquired 
a good foundation and can afford to yield themselves to special select fields of literary 
study. With the average school and college course, cramped by limited time and 
crowded curriculum, the volume in question will not enter conspicuously into the 
scheme of work. For, contrary to the expressed opinion of some teachers, we hold 
that verse can profitably be introduced into the reading matter of a foreign language 
in moderate doses only, if any at all, when the class standing is at any but advanced 
stages. The beginner in a new language may not find poetry absolutety unprofitable, 
but the time could be much more profitably employed otherwise. As the most pol- 
ished specimens of versification are apt to be an expression of a high degree of civili- 
zation, which has prepared the way for it, so we think that the wanderer in a strange 
idiom is little qualified to form a judgment of its poetic beauties until he has estab- 
lished some claims to the droit de bourgeoisie by having gotten well past the point of 
struggling with its initial linguistic difficulties. For until this point is reached his 



